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APPLICATION 


SEARCH TO THE STRUCTURAL DESIGN 
OF CONCRETE PAVEMENTS? 


Reported by E. F. KELLEY, Chief, Div 


URING the past 20 years many studies have been 
D made of the various factors that influence the 

structural performance of concrete pavement slabs 
and the numerous reports of these investigations are 
scattered through the technical literature. Most of 
these re Pete of nec ‘essity, are highly technical and the 
mass of data presented and the detailed dese riptions 
that are included, both as a matter of record and in 
order that the reader might have confidence in the 
validity of the results, frequently tend to obseure the 
value and tmportance of the conclusions. 

In addition, individual reports frequently cover but a 
single phase of a given subject and are useful only when 
considered in connection with the available reports 
dealing with the remaining phases of the same subject 
The net result of this situation is that many facts that 
have been well established by research are little appre- 
ciated and too frequently are given scant consideration 
in the practical design of pavements, It is the purpose 
of this paper to bring together under one head and make 
available for the practical use of the designing engineer 
the important facts that have been developed thus far 
in research work relating to the structural design of 
concrete pavements. 

In the field of bridges and buildings the basie prin- 
ciples of design have become so well established that, 
to many engineers, the term “structural design’’ con- 
vevs the idea of a rather exact and accurate mathe- 
inatical procedure to be followed in proportioning the 
several parts of a structure. No such presumed accu- 

‘acy exists in connection with the structural design of 

onecrete pavements. 

From the standpoint of stress analysis the concrete 
pavement is a highly complex structure. It is sup- 

rted by soil whose physical properties vary appre- 

bly at different locations, at different points in the 

e general location, and even at different times at 
the same point. It is subjected to the action of external 
‘orces produced by the wheels of vehicles and the mag- 
‘tude of these forees and their effect on pavement 
resses are influenced by a number of variables. In 
dition, it is constantly subjected to high internal 
esses produced by changes in temperature and mois- 
re. Much has been learned concerning the influence 

the different variables on pavement stresses but a 

at deal of additional research is still needed. How- 

, on the basis of available information, reasonable 

imptions of sufficient accuracy made to 

ire & pavement structure that funetion in a 

‘lactory manner. 

‘tructural design, in general, is eens by the 

of conservative unit stresses which, for structural 

!, are well below the elastic limit and, for concrete, 

i below the ultimate strength. This results in the 
sO- ald factor of safety which is depended upon to 
vide for all the unknown conditions for which it is 
Paper presented 
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OF THE RESULTS 





OF RE- 


n of Tests, Public Roads Administration 


In contrast to 
pavements are 
safety, 1f any, Is so 


to make definite provision, 
current 
such that the 


impossible 
this the 
vrenerally 


designs of conerete 


factor of 


small as to be almost negligible. 
The maximum combined stresses due to external 
loads and to temperature in pavement slabs of the 


dimensions commonly used will very frequently be 
found to be so close to the ultimate strength of the 
concrete that there is little or no margin left to provide 


for unknown or unforseen conditions. In making this 
statement there is no intention to imply any general 
criticism of present practice since the present standards 
of design have proven reasonably adequate. When 
the need for the great mileage of existing pavements 
and the fact that structural failures of these pavements 
do not generally endanger human life are considered, 
it seems probable that any significant increase in cost 
to provide a margin of safety comparable te that 
provided tn bridges, could not have been justified from 
the economic standpoint. However, it is important to 
recognize that the low or negligible factor of safety that 
is provided in designing concrete pavements makes it 
highly desirable to be somewhat conservative in assum- 
ng design values for the different variavles that must 
be considered 
IMPACT REACTION DEPENDENT ON FOUR VARIABLES 

Wheel loads Neglecting the unpredict- 
able * localized differential heaving or 
subsidence of the aieieke soil, the external forces that 
create stress in the pavement slab are produced by 
vehicles. Naturally, the heavier vehicles are the more 
lnportant. 

One of the earlier investigations 44)? developed the 
important fact that for heavy vehicles of the usual type, 
that is, four- or six-wheel trucks or trailers, the critical 
stress developed in a conerete pavement, when the axle 
spacing is in excess of about 3 feet, is primarily a fune- 
tion of the wheel load and not a function of the gross 
load on the vehicle or the axle spacing. By means of 
his theoretical analysis, Westergaard (2) subsequently 


} 
and 


ei wpact. 


forces caused | 


arrived at the same conelusion and this has been 
confirmed by later tests (3). This finding, which 


permits attention to be confined to wheel loads rather 
than gross loads, greatly simplifies a problem already 
sufficiently complicated. 

The magnitude of the vertical 
pavement by the wheel of a 
considered to be the sum of 
loaded wheel and the additional impact or dynamie 
force created by the movement of the wheel over the 
irregularities that exist in the pavement surface. The 
researches of the Bureau of Public Roads have demon- 
strated conclusively that the impact reaction of a 
moving wheel is sufficiently in excess of the static wheel 
load to make it an important factor in pavement design. 

The impact reaction of a moving wheel depends upon 
four major variables—wheel load, vehicle speed, tire 


force exerted on a 
moving vehicle may be 
the static weight of the 


Italic figures in parenthe refer to the b wraphy, p. 102, 
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equipment, and road roughness (4). Other variables 
exert some influence but, in general, these four are the 
important ones. An increase in wheel load or pavement 
roughness; a decrease in the cushioning qualities of the 
tires; and, within limits, an increase in vehicle speed; 
all result in increased impact reactions. 

The tests that have been made have amply demon- 
strated the fact that the magnitude of the impact reac- 
tion is a function of the wheel load. Also, these tests 
have brought out important facts, not previously 
known, regarding the relation between wheel load and 
the impact reaction that it produces. In bridge design 
it is customary to express impact as a percentage of the 
static live load. Therefore it is important to observe 
that while the total impact reactions of the wheels of 


motor vehicles increase with increase in wheel load, the 


percentage of impact, or the ratio of the dynamic incre- 


~Mhent to the static load, actually decreases as the wheel 


load is increased. This fact may be attributed largely 
to the relative effects of sprung and unsprung weights, 
and to the relation between size of tire and its cushioning 
properties. 

The force which the wheel of a vehicle delivers to the 
road surface is made up of two component forces. One 
of these is caused by the unsprung weight on the wheel 
(that is, the weight of the parts not supported by the 
springs), and the other is caused by the spring pressure 
on the axle at the instant of impact. The part of the 
total impact reaction caused by the unsprung weight 
is, in general, considerably greater than the part caused 
by the sprung weight. However, the ratio of unsprung 
weight to total weight is not a constant but decreases 
as the total or gross weight is increased. Also, as the 
wheel load is increased the tire size is increased and 
with it the ability of the tire to minimize the effect of 
surface irregularities. The result is that for a given 
condition of road roughness an increase in wheel load 
is not accompanied by a corresponding percentage 
increase in the dynamic component of the impact 
reaction. 

The magnitude of the impact force is greatly de- 
pendent on the type and condition of the tire equip- 
ment. Solid, cushion, and pneumatic tires, in the 
order named, produce impact reactions of decreasing 
magnitude. The tests that developed this information 
were made at a time when rubber tires of the solid and 
cushion types were commonly used. Fortunately, 
these types are no longer in general use. The relatively 
few solid tires that are now used must be operated at 
such low speeds that, in comparison with the pneu- 
matic tires used on high-speed trucks and busses, they 
need be given no consideration frem the standpoint 
of impact. Therefore attention may be confined to 
pneumatic tires. 

With respect to pneumatic tires it has been found (4) 
that, other conditions being the same, the dynamic 
increment of the impact reaction of high-pressure and 
balloon tires is closely proportional to their inflation 

ressures. Therefore, it follows that for a given wheel 
oad the impact reaction created by low-pressure 
balloon tires is appreciably less than that caused by 
high-pressure tires. From the standpoint of pavement 
protection the balloon tire offers the additional im- 
portant advantage that it applies the load to the pave- 
ment over a larger area of contact, a condition that 
results in a lower slab stress. This relation will be 
discussed in detail later. 








INTENSITY OF IMPACT DECREASES AS FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 
INCREASES 

Another fact with respect to the effect of tire equips 
ment is that dual tires generally give somewhat higher 
impact reactions than do singlé tires of the same type 
and same load capacity. “The difference is a vari- 
able which, from the practical standpoint, may safely 
be ignored since the increased stress In a concrete pave- 
ment slab resulting from the greater impact effect of 
dual tires may generally be expected to be more than 
offset by the reduction in stress resulting from their 
greater area of load application,” For example, if it be 
assumed that a certain wheel naa on dual high-pressure 
tires produces an impact reaction of 10,000 pounds 
then the minimum reaction that may reasonably be 
expected from the same load on a single high-pressure 
tire of comparable capacity would be of the order of 
9,000 pounds. With reasonable assumptions as_ to 
area of tire contact and other variables the computed 
stresses, by the original Westergaard analysis (2), fo: 
loads applied at the interior of a 6-inch slab, are 
about 330 pounds per square inch for the 9,000-pound 
load on the single tire and about 315 pounds per squar: 
inch for the 10,000-pound load on the dual tires. 

When a wheel runs over an obstruction, such as an 
inclined plane or a rectangular block, two types ot 
vertical impact reactions are developed. One is caused 
by shock as the wheel strikes the obstruction and thi 
other is caused by the drop of the wheel from the ob- 
struction to the pavement. In the earlier investigations 
involving pneumatic tires operated over artificial 
obstructions at speeds up to about 55 miles per hour 
it was found that the shock reactions increased approx- 
imately in direct proportion to speed. It was also 
found that drop reactions reached maximum values at 
relatively low speeds, of the order of 25 to 35 miles 
per hour, and that these were not exceeded by the shock 
reactions except at speeds of the order of 50 miles per 
hour. In a subsequent investigation (6) involving only 
balloon tires, it was found that the use of artificie! 
obstructions resulted in maximum drop impacts at 
speeds of from 20 to 40 miles per hour and that these 
were not exceeded by shock impacts at speeds up to 
70 miles per hour. 

From these tests with artificial obstructions it might 
be concluded that the effect of speed on impact reac- 
tions is not important for speeds in excess of 40 miles 
per hour. However, such a conclusion would require 
some modification as a result of the tests (6) that have 
been made to determine impact reactions resulting {rom 
the natural roughness of road surfaces. These tests 
were made at 28 locations where the natural roughness 
was as severe as would permit the safe operation ol a 
heavy vehicle at high speed. In each of these 28 loca- 
tions the shape of the curve of impaci reaction versus 
speed was different depending on the characteristics of 
the particular roughness condition. 

In some cases the maximum impacts were observed 
at relatively low speeds but in the majority of cases the 
impact reactions showed a general tendency to increase 
with increases in speed up to the maximum of 7() miles 
per hour. However, this statement applies to indi 
vidual locations. When all the maximum impact reac 
tions were plotted against speed it was foun that 
a general maximum was reached at about 50 mules pel 
hour and that this remained constant up to 7!) miles 
per hour, the maximum speed attained in the test 
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(fig. 24, Pusiic Roaps, Nov. 1932). Therefore, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the effect of speed 
on impact reaction may be neglected for speeds in 
excess of 50 miles per hour. 

Two investigations have been made to determine the 
effect of conditions of general road roughness on the 
magnitude of impact reactions (6, 7). This is in con- 
trast to the study of extreme conditions of roughness 
already described. In these tests, roads of various 
degrees of roughness, as determined by the relative 
roughness indicator (8), were selected for study and the 
test vehicles with different wheel loads and different 
tire equipments were operated over them at various 
speeds. 

It was found that, other conditions being the same, 
there was a rather definite relation between the mag- 
nitude of the impact reaction and the frequency of its 
occurrence. Of the great number of impacts that may 
occur on a given section of road, those of the greatest 
magnitude occur only a few times while those of lesser 
intensity occur a greater number of times and the 
intensity decreases as the frequency of occurrence 
increases. For example, in the tests with a motor bus 
equipped with balloon tires and operated at a speed of 
40 miles per hour over a very rough concrete road, it 
was found that the tmpact factors (ratio of total impact 
reaction to static wheel load) for frequencies of 1, 40, 
80, and 100 times per mile were approximately 2.20, 
1.65, 1.55, and 1.50, respectively. However, the magni- 
tude of the impact factor for a given frequency becomes 
less as the roughness of the pavement decreases. The 
impact factors for the same vehicle as described above, 
operated at the same speed of 40 miles per hour over a 
smooth concrete pavement, were approxumately 1.25 
and 1.18 for frequencies of 1 and 100 per mile, 
respectively. 

It is immediately apparent from this relation be- 
tween frequency and magnitude of impact factors that, 
from the standpoint of pavement design, it is necessary 
to select some reasonable frequency and to compute 
dynamic loads on the basis of the impact factor cor- 
responding to this frequency. Designing a pavement 
for a maximum load that may occur only once per mile 
would certainly be open to serious question and it is 
necessary to select an impact force that occurs with 
sullicient frequency to be of practical umportance. A 
irequency of 100 per mile, corresponding to the maxi- 
mum impact reaction that may be expected to occur 
on an average of once every 50 feet, is suggested as a 
reasonable assumption. 

The existing data do not permit the evaluation, from 
any single series of tests, of all the variables that have 
been discussed. However, some of the variables have 
been studied in each series of tests and it is possible, by 
interpolation and extrapolation, to combine the data 
in the reports that have been mentioned (4, 5, 6, 7) so 
is to give impact factors that are in agreement with our 
present knowledge of the subject and which are suffi- 
clently accurate for purposes of design. Such impact 
lactors for a range of static loads on wheels equipped 
with dual high-pressure and balloon tires, a speed of 50 
miles per hour on a pavement having a reasonable 
degree of smoothness (neither extremely rough nor 
extremely smooth), and a frequency of 100 per mile, 
are given in table 1. 

he pavements on which impact-frequency studies 
Were made were rated with respect to degree of rough- 
hess with the relative roughness indicator (8) and it is 
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interesting to observe that, with minor exceptions, the 


_ order of rating would have been the same had they been 


rated for roughness by means of the impact-frequency 
curves. In other words, the roughness indicator gave 
a qualitative measure of the characteristics of the pave- 
ment surface that determine the magnitude of impact. 
However, while the roughness indicator is a useful in- 
strument, it is not one of precision. As it has com- 
monly been used the motor vehicle on which it is 
mounted becomes an integral part of the instrument 
and the results are reproducible only with the same car 
operated under the same conditions. Therefore, while 
a given instrument mounted on a given car gives a 
qualitative measure of the relative roughness of differ- 
ent road surfaces, it is not possible to express these 
results in absolute figures. 


TasBre d,—I mpact factors and total impact-road reaclions 


Speed 50 miles per hour. 
Frequency—100 per mile. 
Condition of pavement surface—reasonably smooth. 


Dual high-pressure Dual balloon tires 





tires 

Stat vi i 1 

gee od rotal eer Tota 

Imp act impact Impact impact 

lactor reaction factor reaction 

Pounds Pounds 
$,000- : 2.05 8, 200 1.70 6, 800 
5 000 1. 80 9, 000 | 1. 54 7, 700 
6.000 1. 67 10, 000 | 1. 43 8, 600 
7.000 1, 56 10, 900 | 1. 37 9, 600 
8,000 1. 48 11, 800 | 1.31 10, 500 
1,000 1, 41 12, 700 | 1. 27 11, 400 
10,000 1. 36 13, 600 | 1. 24 12, 400 





The tests that form the basis for the data given in 
table 1 were made on pavements that appeared to repre- 
sent reasonable average conditions of surface roughness, 
intermediate between extremely smooth and extremely 
rough surfaces. A more precise definition cannot be 
given. On account of this variable and the others that 
affect the magnitude of the impact reactions, the data 
given in table 1 can be considered only as approximate. 
They represent the best estimate that can be made, on 
the basis of existing data, of the maximum impact reac- 
tions, important with respect to design, that can reason- 
ably be expected to occur as the result of the normal 
operation of the heavier motor vehicles. The digit in 
the second decimal place in the figures for impact factors 
is without significance. It is included merely for the 
purpose of making the impact factors agree with the 
total impact reactions which are given to the nearest 
hundred pounds. 

IMPACT FACTOR USED SHOULD BE INDEPENDENT OF POSITION OF 
LOAD 

As will be shown later, in a concrete pavement slab or 
uniform thickness the magnitude of the critical stress is 
greatly influenced by the position of the wheel load; 
that is, whether it is near an edge, a corner, or in the 
center of the slab. Since the higher impact reactions 
will be produced at the points where the surface irregu- 
larities are greatest, it follows that higher impact 
reactions may be expected in the vicinity of transverse 
joints and cracks than in the interior of the slab. In 
view of this consideration Bradbury (9) has suggested 
that a higher allowance for impact be made in the 
computation of stresses at transverse joints than in 
other portions of the slab. However, in plain (non- 


| reinforced) pavements tranSverse open cracks are 
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quite likely to develop at random, except in very 


™ short slabs, and thereby create a roughness condition 


similar to that at formed joints. When this takes 
place in a thickened-edge slab a condition of weakness is 
created at the broken edge of the slab along the crack 
that makes it desirable to overdesign rather than under- 
design the thickness of the pavement. 

Also when a truck wheel leaves the edge of the pave- 
ment and then rolls back on the slab from a shoulder 
that frequently is not at the same elevation, an impact 
reaction of considerable magnitude may be developed. 
These considerations lead to the conclusion that nice 
distinctions with respect to the position of the load on 
the pavement are unwarranted and that the same impact 
factor should be used irrespective of the position of the 
ioad. 


DESIGN STRESS EQUAL TO 50 PERCENT OF ULTIMATE STRENGTH IS 


CONSERVATIVE 

Fatigue limit of conerete.—Concrete, like other 
structural materials, will fail under repeated loads at 
unit stresses which are much less than the ultimate 
strength as determined by the stress at failure pro- 
duced by one application of static load. The stress at 
which failure takes place under a very large number of 
loadings is known as the fatigue limit or the endurance 
limit and, for concrete, it is expressed as a percentage 
of the ultimate strength. 

Investigations of the fatigue limit in flexure under 
static load (40, 11, 12) have shown that concrete may 
be subjected to an almost unlimited number of appli- 
cations of a stress equal to about 55 percent of its ulti- 
mate strength without danger of failure. A similar 
study of the fatigue limit of concrete under impact 
loads (18) gave similar results although the maximum 
number of load applications was only about 83,000 as 
compared with the one or more million that are usually 
considered desirable in fatigue studies. From _ this 
study it was concluded that, with respect to fatigue, 
the behavior of concrete may be assumed to be very 
similar under both static and impact loads and that the 
same fatigue limit is applicable to both. 

On the basis of these investigations it has become 


“ rather general practice to assume about 50 percent of 


the ultimate flexural strength as a safe value of the 
working stress for use in designing pavements to resist 
wheel lo: ads“ However, the fatigue limit of the order 
of 50 percent of the ultimate flexural strength ofthe 
concrete has been established by tests in which the load 
applications were repeated at relatively short time 
intervals, as many as 40 per minute in tests in which the 
loads were applied without shock. In contrast to this, 
under normal conditions of traffic the heavy wheel loads 
that produce maximum stress are applied to the pave- 
ment slab at relatively long time intervals. 

Hatt concluded (/1) that the fatigue limit is about 
the same for beams under continuous fatigue loading 
as for those under fatigue loading with short rest peri- 
ods. This is based on tests in which the stress cycles 
were at the rate of 10 per minute and in which the rest 
periods were not between individual load applications 
but were at intervals of several hundred or several 
thousand stress cycles. / It is by no means certain that 


the fatigue limit might not be considerably different, 
and possibly higher, for stresses applied at time inter- 
vals corresponding to those which occur between suc- 
cessive applications of heavy wheel loads to a pavement 
under traffic, 
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It is a well-known fact that stresses above the fatigue 
limit cause progressive inelastic deformation and final 
failure. However, the relation between intensity of 
stress above the fatigue limit and the number of repe- 
titions of this stress that will cause failure is not well 
established even for rapid repetitions of stress. For less 
frequent repetitions nothing is known concerning it. 

On the majority of highways the heavier vehicles 
constitute a small percentage of the total traffic and 
therefore the occurrence of maximum load stresses is 
relatively infrequent. It appears therefore that the 
present practice of assuming the design stress to be 
approximately 50 percent of the ultimate strength o 
the concrete is a conservative one insofar as the stresses 
due to maximum wheel loads are concerned. In view 
of the possibility that the fatigue limit for these infre- 
quent repetitions of stress may be higher than is indi- 
cated by available data, this practice may introduce 
some factor of safety of unknown magnitude. 

However, the limitation of the design stress to 50 
percent of the ultimate strength is believed to be 
unduly conservative when the pavement slab is de- 
signed for the combined effect of stresses due to load 
and those due to temperature warping since, as wil! 
be shown later, the maximum combined stresses due 
to load and temperature occur only in the daytime 
during the spring and summer months. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the frequency of occurrence of maximum 
load stresses in combination with maximum tempera- 
ture stresses is consider: ibly less than the frequency 
of passage of the truck wheels that produce maximum 
load stresses. This is particularly true on those high 
ways where the movement of heavy trucks is princi- I- 
pally at night. 

In attempting to establish safe unit stresses for use 
in the design of concrete pavement slabs several factors 
in addition to fatigue should be considered and _ these 
will be discussed later. It is sufficient here to point 
out that the many uncertainties regarding the fatigue 
characteristics of concrete render of doubtful value any 
refinements in the use of existing data. 


STATIC LOAD STRESSES MAY EXCEED IMPACT LOAD STRESSES 


Static stress versus impact stress™/With respect to 
the relative stress effects of statie/and impact loads, 
exhaustive tests by the Bureau of Public Roads (as 
yet unpublished) have shown that static and impact 
forces of the same magnitude, applied through rubber- 
tired truck wheels, produce approximately equal strains 
in concrete cantilever beams that are free to deflect 
The procedure followed in making these tests has been 
described (14). However, it does not follow from this 
that the same relationship will exist in a concrete 
pavement slab resting on a subgrade. In fact, there 
is some evidence to indicate that it may not. 

A very limited series of exploratory tests of the «tlect 
of impact loads on pavement slabs has indicate ! the 
possibility that the stresses due to impact loads ma) 
be somewhat less than those due to static load- and 
that the difference between the two may not |. tlie 
same in all portions of the slab. Any differences «! this 
character that may exist undoubtedly result fron: the 
complex interrelation between pavement slab an sub- 
grade and from the difference in time duration «| the 
load application. The maximum impact reactio due 
to a wheel load is effective only for a small fraction 0! 
a second while static loads must be applied to the pave- 
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ment for several minutes before an equilibrium of load 
and strain is obtained. “A 

In the Arlington tests * it-was found that in a pave- 
ment slab the time duration of the load application 


had a very important influence on the observed fiber 


deformation. From the time a static load was fully 
applied to the slab the observed fiber deformations 
increased at a fairly uniform rate for a period of several! 
minutes before equilibrium was reached. The increase 
in deformation during this period amounted to as much 
as 15 percent. Asa result (75), in all the studies of the 
effect. of static loads, the loads were held constant for a 
period of 5 minutes after application before deformation 
measurements were made. The measured strains were 
therefore larger than would be caused by the momen- 
tary application of loads of the same magnitude. 
However, even if significant differences are eventually 
found to exist between static and impact stresses in a 
pavement slab, there are no means for evaluating them 
at this time and therefore the assumption must be 
made that impact forees create the same stresses as 
static forees of the same magnitude. It appears that 
this is a safe practice and one which may introduce some 
factor of safety that at present is unknown. 
Mathematical analysis of stress.—In 1919 Goldbeck 

20) suggested approximate formulas for computing 
the stresses In concrete pavement slabs under certain 
assumed conditions of loading and subgrade support 
Among these approximate formulas is one which has 
since become generally known as the “corner formula’. 
This be expressed in the form 
3P ' 
h? 
vhere ¢,— maximum tensile stress, in pounds per square 

inch, in a diagonal direction in the top of 
the slab near a rectangular corner; 
P—load, in pounds, applied at a point at the 
corner; 
h—depth of slab in inches. 
This simple formula is derived on the assumption 
that the load is applied at a point at the extreme corner 
the slab; that the corner receives no support from 
e subgrade and acts as a simple cantilever; and that 
e fiber stresses in the slab are uniform on any section 
right angles to a line bisecting the corner angle. 
_ some years later, in the analysis of the data from the 
Hates Road tests (27), it was found that there was a 
easonably good agreement between the wheel loads 
iat caused corner failure and loads computed by the 
rer formula. However, it is now quite definitely 
own that the corner formula gives stresses consider- 

‘oly higher than the actual stresses in pavement slabs, 
even under extreme conditions of warping. The agree- 
tient between computed loads and measured loads in 

Bates Road report may be explained by the fact 
it the latter were static wheel loads while the loads 
it actually caused corner failures were the impact 
tions due to these wheel loads. In view of the 
‘| that the truck wheels were equipped with solid 
‘ber tires, the impact loads were undoubtedly con- 
‘erably higher than the static wheel loads. , 

In 1925 the analysis by Westergaard (2) made avail- 
able for the first time a logical and scientific basis for 
oe the stresses in concrete pavements. This 
uysis concerns itself with the determination of maxi- 
term “Arlington tests” will be used to designate the investigation of concret« 


hn et woolen made by the Bureau of Public Roads at the Arlington Experiment 
nd described in reports listed in the bibliography (15, 16, 17, 18, 19). 
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mum stresses in slabs of uniform thickness resulting 
from the following three conditions of loading: 

1. Load applied close to the rectangular corner of a 
large slab. 

2. Load applied in the interior of a large slab at a 
considerable distance from the edges. 

3. Load applied at the edge of the slab at a consider- 
able distance from any corner. 


WESTERGAARD EQUATIONS GIVEN 


The anlysis involves the following important assump- 
tions: 

1. That the concrete slab acts as a homogeneous, 
isotropic, elastic solid in equilibrium. 

2. That the reactions of the subgrade are vertical 
only and that they are proportional to the deflections 
of the slab. 

3. That the reaction of the subgrade per unit of area 
at any given point is equal to a constant, k, multiplied 
by the deflection at that point. The constant, /, is 
termed the ‘‘modulus of subgrade reaction” or ‘‘sub- 
crade modulus” and is assumed to be constant at each 
point, independent of the deflections, and to be the same 
at all points within the area under consideration. 

+. That the thickness of the slab is uniform. 

5. That the load at the interior and at the corner of 
the slab are distributed uniformly over a circular area 
of contact. For the corner loading, the circumference 
of this circular area is tangent to the edges of the slab. 

6. That the load at the edge of the slab is distributed 
uniformly over a semicircular area of contact, the center 
of the circle being on the edge of the slab. 

For the three positions of load, the analysis results in 
equations which may be expressed as follows: 


a é ae yay" | — 


p ERS 
o,=—0.275(1+pu ja log ( in) 


” 544) PT top 2) 07 
o,—0.529(1+ 0.54p j | log ( kbt 0.71 | (4) 


in which 

P—load, in pounds; 

o.—maximum tensile stress in pounds per square 
inch at the top of the slab, in a direction 
parallel to the bisector of the corner angle, 
due to a load P at the corner; 

o,—Maximum tensile stress in pounds per square 
inch at the bottom of the slab directly 
under the load P, when P is at a point in 
the interior of the slab at a considerable 
distance from the edges; 

o,—mMaximum tensile stress in pounds per square 
inch at the bottom of the slab directly 
under the load P at the edge, and in a 
direction parallel to the edge; 

h thickness of the concrete slab, in inches; 

u—Poisson’s ratio for concrete; 

E=modulus of elasticity of the concrete, in 
pounds per square inch; 

k=subgrade modulus, in pounds per cubic inch; 

a=radius of area of load contact, in inches. 
The area is circular in the case of corner 
and interior loads and semicircular for 
edge loads; 

b=radius of equivalent distribution of pressure 
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b=-+/1.6a?+h?—0.675h when a<1.724h____- 
b=a when a >1.724h 
Values of } for various values of a and hf are 
given in table 2. 

Value of Poisson’s ratio.—If an isotropic, elastic 
material is subjected to stress in one direction a unit 
deformation is produced in the direction of the force 
and, in addition, a smaller deformation is produced in 
the direction perpendicular to the force. The relation 
between these two deformations, expressed as the ratio 
of the smaller to the larger, is known as Poisson’s ratio. 
It appears in the Westergaard equations and therefore 
a value must be assigned to it. 

The results of several investigations to determine the 
magnitude of Poisson’s ratio are available (22, 23, 24). 
The general conclusion from these investigations is that 
there is no definite relationship between the strength 
of concrete and Poisson’s ratio. 
variables, such as age, the trends are not very definite 
and the conclusions reached by different investigators 
are not always in agreement. It is apparent that 
Poisson’s ratio for a given concrete cannot be foretold 
-and that for purposes of design it is necessary to select 
some reasonable and safe value. 


(5) 


TABLE 2.— Values of b for various values of a and h, computed by 
equation 5 





Values of b in inches for different values of h in inches 

















Ratio al/h ae a wa ee a ee ee 
h=4 | h=5 | h=6 | h=7 | h=8 | h=9 | A=10) h=11 | h=12 
| j 

Pe Inches |Inches |Inches |Inches |Inches| Inches || Inches | Inches 
1 1.30] 1.63] 1.95] 2.28] 2.60] 2.93] 3.25] 3.58] 3.90 
a. 1.33] 1.66] 2.00] 233) 266| 3.00! 3.33 | 3.66 | 4.00 
Peet: | 1.43] 1.78] 2.14] 2.50] 285] 3.21] 3.57] 3.92] 4.28 
‘3. --| 1.58] 1.97] 2.37] 2.76] 3.16] 3.55 | 3.95 | 4.34] 4.73 
a 4 78} 2.23) 2.67) 312) 3.57] 4.01] 446) 4.90) 5.35 
6 ....--| 2.08] 2.54] 3.05] 3.56| 4.07] 4.5 5.08} 5.59] 6.10 
6.......---.---| 2.32] 2.90] 3.48] 4.06] 4.64] 522] 5.80] 6.38| 6.96 
i f oil 2.64} 3.30| 3.96] 4.62] 5.29] 5.95] 6.61| 7.27| 7.93 
_ _....-| 2.99] 3.74] 4.49] 5.23] 5.98] 673] 7.48] 8.22! 8.97 
a... ee | 3.36| 4.20] 5.04| 5.88] 6.72 | 7.56 | 8.40 | 9.24 | 10.08 
‘2. --| 3.75] 4.69] 5.62] 6 6 | 7.50] 8.44] 9.37] 10.31 | 11. 25 
a... _-| 4.15 | 5.19] 6.23| 7.27] 8.31 9.35 | 10.38 | 11.42 | 12.46 
5 jinwi Mee 5,71 6.86 8 00 9.14 | 10.28 | 11.43 | 12.57 | 13.71 
33... : | 5.00} 6.25] 7.50] 8.75 | 10.00 | 11.25 | 12.50 | 13.75 | 14.99 
A eels _.| 5.43 | 6.79] 8.15 | 9.51 | 10.87 | 12.22 | 13.89 | 14.95 | 16.30 
ss .. | 5.88] 7.35] 8.82] 10.29 | 11.76 | 13.23 | 14.70] 16.17 | 17.64 
RES 6.33 | 7.91 | 9.49] 11.08 | 12.66 | 14.24 | 15.82] 17.41] 18.99 
. a 6.79 | 8.48] 10.18 | 11.88 | 13.57 | 15.27 | 16.97 | 18.66 | 20.36 
oo [ae 6.90 | 8.62 | 10.34 | 12.07 | 13.79 | 15.52 | 17.24 | 18.96 | 20.69 


| | 





1 When a/h is greater than 1.724, b=a 


The digest by Richart and Roy (22) shows values of 
Poisson’s ratio, obtained by several investigators and 
involving a number of variables, ranging from 0.08 to 
0.28. Koenitzer (24) reports about 250 values for a 
range of conditions, of which the minimum is 0.08, the 
maximum is 0.40, and the average is 0.18. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the values reported by Koenitzer 
do not exceed 0.15, 78 percent do not exceed 0.20 and 
95 percent do not exceed 0.25. 

If it be assumed, on the basis of these data, that a 
range of Poisson’s ratio to be reasonably expected is 
from 0.10 to 0.20 and an average figure of 0.15 is 
assumed for design purposes, then the maximum error 
in computed stresses within this range will be plus or 
minus 4.3 percent for interior stresses and plus or minus 
2.5 percent for edge stresses. The effect of Poisson’s 
ratio on corner stresses is negligible. Even if Poisson’s 


ratio happens to have the rather high value of 0.25 the 
error involved in assuming it equal to 0.15 will be only 
8.7 percent for interior stresses and 5 percent for edge 





With respect to other | 
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stresses, the effect on corner stresses still being negli- 
gible. It appears, therefore, that the general practice, 
first suggested by Westergaard, of assuming for the 
purpose of pavement design that Poisson’s ratio is equal 
to 0.15, is an entirely reasonable one, and that value will 
be used hereafter in this paper. 

In addition to the quantities that appear directly in 
the three stress equations, there is the radius of rela- 
tive stiffness, 1, which is defined by the equation 


l of Eh? 
Vy 12(1—p*)k 
Values of | for various values of F, h, and k are 
given in table 3. 


(6) 


Westergaard has expressed equation 2 in terms of 
l, as follows: 


Corner loading 


3P ‘ay' 
" aE ( l 


and Bradbury (9) has shown that, when p=0.15, 
tions 3 and 4 may be expressed in the form: 
Interior loading 


_P hs «leans 
Oo; 0.31025 5] 4 logyo (;) 1.0693 | . (8 


Edge loading 


Ce 0.57185 4 logo (;) ! 0.2598 | Q 


NEW FORMULA FOR CORNER STRESSES IN AGREEMENT WITH TEST 
RESULTS 

Modified equations for corner loading.—If, in equa- 

tion 2, for corner loading, the radius of contact area, a, 

is assumed equal to zero then the influence of the sub- 

grade modulus, k, and the modulus of elasticity, F, 

are eliminated and the equation reduces to the corner 


equa- 








formula 
3P : 
h? 
TABLE 3.—Radius of relative stiffness, l, computed by equat f 
yu O.15 
Sut Rad'‘us of relative stiffness, 7, in inches for different 
Modulus of chee of h, in inches 
elasticity of —_ 
concrete EF - . 
|} USR | p=4a! | h=6 | h=7 | h=8 | h=Q |h=10 | 
, Lb. per 
Lb. rer sq. in. | cu.in. | In In In. In In. nh In I 
50 | 23.9 | .28.3 32.4 | 36.4 40.2 | 43.9 | 47.¢ 
100 | 20.1 | 23.8 | 27.3 | 30.6 | 33.8 | 37.0 | 40.0 | 4 
, 150 | 18.2 | 21 24.6 | 27.7 | 30.6 | 33.4 | 36.1 8 $1.4 
3,000,000. _ _- 0) 16.9 20.0 | 22 9 25.7 8 4 11 33 , 3 
300 | 15.3 | 18.1 | 20.7] 23.3 ' 25.7 | 28.1 | 30.4 8 
400 | 14.2 | 16.8 | 19.3 | 21.6 ; 23.9 | 26.1 8. 3 . 
50 | 25.7 | 30.4] 34.8] 30.1 43.2] 47.2] 51.1 8 
100 1. ¢ 25. 6 9.3 | 32.9 36.4 | 39.7 43.0) 4 
150 | 19.5 | 23.1 | 26.5 | 29.7 | 32.8] 35.9 | 38.8 | 4 44 
4,000,000... 200 | 18.2 | 21.5 | 24.6 | 27.7 | 30.6 | 33.4 | 36.1 1.4 
300 | 16.4 | 19.4 | 22.3 | 25.0 | 27.6 | 30.2 | 32.7 4 
400 | 15 18.1 | 20.7 | 23.3 | 25.7 | 28.1 | 30.4 34. 8 
} | | 
50 | 27.2 | 32.1 | 36.8] 41.4 | 45.7 | 49.9 | 54.0 | 58 ( 
100 | 22.9 | 27.0 | 31.0] 34.8 | 38.4 | 42.0 | 45.4 | 48 7 
“ 150 | 20.7 | 24.4 | 28.0] 31.4 | 34.7 | 37.9 | 41.1 | 44 
5,000,000 - 200 | 19.2 | 22.7 | 26.0 | 29.2 | 32.3 | 35.3 | 38.2] 4 43.8 
300 | 17.4 | 20 23.5 | 26.4 | 29.2 | 31.9 | 34.5 1.0 
400 | 16.2 | 19.1 | 21.9 | 24.6 | 27.2 | 29.7 | 32 8 
50 | 28.4 | 33.6 | 38.6 | 43.3 | 47.8 | 52.3 | 56.¢ 4 
100 | 23.9 | 28.3 | 32.4 | 36.4 / 40.2 | 43.9 | 47.€ ” 
i 150 | 21.6 | 25.6 | 29.3 | 32.9 | 36.4 | 39.7 43.0 19) 
6,000,000 200 | 20.1 | 23.8 | 27.3 | 30.6 | 33.8 | 37.0 | 40.0 | 4 4 1 
300 | 18.2 | 21.5 | 24.6 | 27.7 | 30.6 | 33.4 | 36.1 4 
400 | 16.9 | 20.0 | 22.9 | 25.7 28.4 31.1 33.6 


The derivation of the corner formula 
involves two assumptions, of which one 


(equation 1), 
is manifestly 
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incorrect and the other is very questionable. When the 
radius of contact area is zero the load is assumed to be 
concentrated at a point at the extreme corner of the slab. 
This is an impossible condition since a rubber-tired 
wheel distributes its load over an area of contact of 
appreciable size. The second assumption is, in effect, 
that when a load is applied to the corner of a slab which 
is warped upward the effect of subgrade support is 
completely eliminated. The combination of these two 
assumptions results in computed stresses that are much 
higher than have been observed in carefully conducted 
tests. 

When the corner of the slab is warped upward there 
may be a complete lack of subgrade support immedi- 
ately beneath the corner and to this extent the original 
Westergaard analysis (equations 2 or 7), which involves 
the assumption of uniform subgrade support, is incor- 
rect. Westergaard has recognized this and has sug- 
gested a modification of the analysis which takes account 
of this condition (25). This modification imvolves 
assumptions as to the reduction in subgrade support 
which cannot be readily evaluated at the present time 
However, it does recognize the fact, which is corrobor- 
ated by test data, that while there may be no contact 
between slab and subgrade immediately beneath a 
corner load, nevertheless the subgrade support in the 
vicinity of the corner is effective in reducing the maxi- 
mum stress by a considerable percentage below that 
computed by the corner formula. 

In a somewhat limited but carefully conducted series 
of tests on large slabs under laboratory conditions, 
Spangler and Lightburn (26, 27) observed corner 
stresses appreciably greater than those computed by 
the Westergaard equation. 

As a result of these observations Bradbury (9) has 
suggested the modified equation 


A oe 10 


In effect this equation represents the assumption 
that the subgrade modulus in the vicinity of the corner 
is only one-fourth of the modulus that is effective 
inder the other portions of the slab. 

In the Arlington tests (19), in which the slabs were 
exposed to normal weather conditions, it has been 
found that in the daytime, when the corner is warped 
downward and has contact with the subgrade, there is 
very good agreement between observed stresses and 
those computed by the Westergaard formula (equation 
(). However, at night, when the corner is warped 

pward, the observed stresses, while lower than those 

riven by the corner formula, are much bigher than those 
computed either by the Westergaard equation or by 
Bradbury’s formula (equation 10). 

Weste rgaard has shown that for the conditions 
assumed in his analysis the maximum corner stress 
occurs at a distance from the corner, measured along 


the diagonal bisector of the corner angle, equal to A, 
where 


1=2 V2 Val 

In the Arlington tests it has been found that when 
the slab is w arped upward the maximum stress occurs 
at a distance from the corner several inches greater than 
the computed value of X,. It has also been found that 
observed stresses are in good agreement with stresses 
computed by the ar 
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It will be observed that this equation has the same 
general form as the Westergaard formula (equation 7) 
and Bradbury’ s formula (equation 10). However, it 
is purely empirical and has no theoretical background. 
Its only virtue is its algebraic simplicity and the fact 
that it gives results that are in reasonably good agree- 
ment with a considerable number of tests on pavement 
slabs exposed to normal fluctuations of temperature 
and moisture. Its use is suggested pending the time 
when more exact information may be available. 
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FIGURE 1.—CoOMPARISON OF CORNER STRESSES COMPUTED BY 
Various EQUATIONS. 

A comparison of the results given by equations 1, 7, 
10, and 11 is shown in figure 1. For the range of con- 
ditions assumed, the corner stresses computed by 
Westergaard’s formula (equation 7) are exceeded by 
those computed by Bradbury’s formula (equation 10) 
by 7 to 20 percent, by those computed by equation 11 
by 27 to 51 percent, and by those computed by the 
corner formula, equation 1, by 38 to 104 percent. 


MODIFIED EQUATIONS FOR INTERIOR AND EDGE LOADING GIVEN 


Modified equations for interior loading.—Early in the 
Arlington tests it was found that the observed stresses 
due to loads in the interior of the slab were not as great 
as those computed by equation 3 and as a result Wester- 
gaard modified his original analysis (28). The modified 
equation for stress due to interior loading is 


EI 
1)jal lose ( Fa) 54. 54( 7 Z|. (12) 


L=maximum value of the radius of the circular 
area, with center at the point of load ap- 


=0.275 (1 
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plication, within which a redistribution 
of subgrade reactions is made; 
Z—ratio of reduction of the maximum deflection. 

Westergaard has stated that, under actual conditions, 
Z may be expected to vary between 0 and 0.39. When 
Z=0, equation 12 reduces to equation 3. He has also 
suggested as a reasonable assumption that L=5/. It 
is immediately apparent that the values assigned to 
Zand L and the relation of these values to each other 
have a major effect on the computed stresses. More- 
over, reasonably exact values can be developed only 
from the data obtained in tests of large slabs. 

As an approximation Bradbury (9) has suggested 
that an average value of Z—0.20 be assumed and this, 
and the further assumption that L=5/ and w=0.15, 
leads to the equation: 


, l 
o 0.81625), 4 logy ( 7) 0.6330 | (13 


For the conditions which obtained in the Arlington 
tests, values of L=1.75/ and Z=0.05 were quite well 
established and these values, with u=0.15, lead to the 
equation 


CO; 3 162 57 4 low ( + 0.1788 | (14 
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FIGURE 2.--COMPARISON OF INTERIOR STRESSES COMPUTED BY 
Various EQUATIONS. 


A comparison of the results given by equations 8, 13, 
and 14, is shown in figure 2. For the range of ¢ onditions 
assumed, the interior stresses computed by equation 
14 are from 72 to 82 percent, and those computed by 
equation 13 are from 86 to 91 percent, of those com- 
puted by Westergaard’s original formula (equation 8). 

The reduction of interior stresses, as expressed by 
equation 12, is dependent on the characteristics of the 
subgrade and the slab and the complex reaction between 
them. Equation 14 is representative of what may be 
expected under the conditions obtaining in the Arling- 
ton tests but these were concerned with only one type 
of subgrade and one class of concrete. In view of this 
it is believed that equation 14, with its rather large 
stress reductions, is not suitable for general use as 
representative of average conditions. In the light of 
present knowledge it will be conservative, and not 
uneconomical, to continue to use the results given by 
the original Westergaard analysis, equation 8. 

Modified equation for edge loading.- In the Arlington 
tests it has been found that for what may be e onsidered 
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hiGURE 38.— COMPARISON OF EDGE STRESSES COMPUTED BY 
EQUATIONS 9 AND 15 


as average values of a, the radius of contact area, there 
is good agreement between observed edge stresses and 
those ¢ omputed by Westergaard’s formula (equation 9 
when the slab is in an unwarped condition. For 
smaller values of a the observed stresses are somewhat 
less than the theoretical stresses and for larger values 
of a the observed stresses are somewhat greater than 
the theoretical stresses However, the differences are 
not great and no serious errors will result from the use of 
equation 9 for the computation of edge stresses in a 
slab which is not warped. The same equation is also 
applicable when the edges of the slab are warped down- 
ward during the daytime, although in this case the 
computed stresses may generally be expected to be 
slightly less than the actual stresses. 

When the edges of the slab are warped upward af 
night the observed load stresses exceed the theoretical 
stresses, as in the ease of corner loading although not to 
the same extent. It has been found that the obseryed 
stresses under the conditions of nighttime warping 
are in reasonably good agreement with the empirical 
equation 


O 0.57185 ).[ 4 logy (, 3 log b| 


A comparison of the results given by equations 9 and 
15 is shown in figure 8. For the range of conditions 
assumed, the edge stresses computed by equation 15 


t 


exceed those computed by equation 9 by 6 to 17 perce! 
SIMPLIFIED METHOD OF COMPUTING STRESSES PRESENTE!) 
Simplification of Stress Computations, The equations 
of Westergaard and the modified equations that hav 


been discussed are simple algebraic expressions but 
their solution requires a considerable amount of tec tous 


labor. However, Bradbury (9) has suggested a siipli- 
fied method of computation which reduces the detcrmi- 

le 
nation of stress by means of these equations to a simpli 


slide-rule operation. 

He has pointed out that all the equations have the 
general form, 
CP 
h? 
in which C is a quantity that may be termed a = ress 


coefficient. The coefficients C; and C,, for interio ae 


fix by 


o lb 


edge stresses, respectively, are fixed by the rat 
while the coefficient C. for corner stresses 
the ratio a/l. 
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Values of stress coefficients are given in tables 4, 5, 6, 
and 7. ‘Table 4 gives the coefficients for corner loading 
by the Westergaard equation 7. Table 5 gives coefli- 
cients for corner loading by the modified equation 11. 
Table 6 gives coefficients for interior loading by equa- 
tion 8. Coefficients for interior loading by equation 13 
may be obtained by subtracting 0.138, and those corre- 
sponding to equation 14 by subtracting 0.282, from the 
values given in table 6. ‘Table 7 gives the coefficients 
for edge loading by equation 9. Table 8 gives a cor- 
rection factor to be added algebraically to the coeffi- 
cients of table 7 to obtain the stress coefficients corre- 
sponding to equation 15. 


TABLE 4.— Stress coefficients, C., for corner loading, computed by 
Cy ing I 
equation ? (Westergaard), h=0.15 


Ratio a/l ¢ Ratio a/l Ce |i Retio a/l ( 

0 000 0.20 1. 594 |} 0.40 0. 849 
0.01 2.767 |) 0.21 1. 552 | 0.41 S37 
0.02 2. 647 ().22 1. 511 || 0.42 SOS 
0.03 2. AY 0.23 1.471 |} 0.43 i74 
0.04 2. 468 0.24 1.431 || 0.44 743 
0.05 2. 388 || 0.25 1 392 || 0.45 713 
0.06 2. 317 (0). 2¢ 1. 354 0.46 - 682 
0.07 2. 251 0.27 1. 316 0.47 - 652 
0. OS 2. 189 0.28 1. 279 0.48 . 2 
0.09 2.129 0.29 1, 243 0.49 . 59 
0.10 2.072 0.30 1, 206 0.450 pe if 
0.11 2. O18 0.31 1.171 0.51 = re 4 
).12 1. 965 0.32 1. 136 0.52 505 
0.13 1.914 0.33 1. 101 0.53 477 
0.14 1. S65 0.34 1. 067 0.54 44s 

15 1. 817 0.35 1.033 0 421 
0.16 1, 77 0.36 guy 0.56 W2 
1.17 1. 724 0.3 966 0.57 f 

18 1. 6S¢ 0.38 933 0.58 $f 

ly 1. 636 0.39 901 0.59 s ( 

1.20 1. 504 0.40 S69 0.60 ORO 


TABLE 5.—Stress coefficients, C., for corner loading, computed by 
equation 11 (Bureau of Public Roads) h=0.165 


Ratio a Ce Ratio a/l Ce Ratio a ( 

3. 000 ),20 2. 341 0.40 isf 
2. 982 0.21 2. 301 0.41 1. 440 

2 2. 958 0.22 2. 261 0.42 1. 304 
2.932 || 0.23 2. 221 || 0.43 1. 348 

4 2. 904 0.24 2. 180 0.44 1. 302 
2.875 0.25 2. 138 0.45 1. 25¢ 
2.845 || 0.26 2. 097 0.46. ]. 209 
2. 813 0.2 2. 055 0.47 1. 162 
2. 780 || 0.28... 2.013 || 0.48 ls 
2.747 || 0.29 1. 971 0.49 1. OF8 
2.713 0.2... 1. 928 0.) 021 
2. 678 0.31 1. 8&5 0.51 7 
2. 643 0.32 1, 841 0.52 
2. 607 0.33 1. 798 0.53 R77 
2. 570 0.34 1. 754 0.54. ; S29 
2. 533 0.35 1.710 0.55 781 
2. 496 0.36 1. 666 0.56 - 732 
2. 458 0.37... 1, 621 |} 0.57 684 
2.419 || 0.38 1. 576 0.58 635 
2. 380 0.39 1. 531 0.59 BSF 
2. 341 0.40 1. 486 0.60 537 


The procedure to be followed in using these tables is 
ery simple. By means of the ratio a/h, 6 is determined, 
interpolation if necessary, from table 2, and 1 is 
‘tained from table 3. Then the ratios a/l and 1/b are 
imputed. Using the ratio a/l, the coefficient C, is 
tained from table 4 or table 5. Using the ratio //b, 
ie coefficient C, is obtained from table 6 and the 
efficient C, from table 7. To obtain the stress coeffi- 
lent, C’., corresponding to equation 15, the correc- 
ion factor K, corresponding to the value of a/h is 
‘btained from table 8 and is added algebraically to the 
\ alue of C, obtained from table 7. . 

Effect of variables on computed stresses.—For a specific 
pavement design to be used in a specific location it is 
not possible at present to predetermine, with any 
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degree of precision, the values to be assigned to several 
of the variables which appear in the stress equations. 
Therefore it is necessary, both when the design is for 
a particular project and when it is a general design to 
be used on a number of projects, to assign reasonable 
and rather conservative values to these variables. In 
order to do this it is necessary to have some knowledge 
of their relative effects on computed stressses. 

It is apparent from the equations that the computed 
stress varies directly with the magnitude of the wheel 
load. The effect of variations in Poisson’s ratio has 
already been discussed. 


TABLE 6.—Stress coefficients, C;, for interior loading,! compuied 
by equation 8, h=0.15 





Ratio 1/6 ( Ratio U/b Cs Ratio l/b | C; 
! 

10 0. 338 60 1. 323 11.0 | 1.656 
La 391 6.1 1. 332 11.1 1. 660 
1.2 438 6.2 1. 341 11.2 1. 665 
1.3 482 6.3 1. 349 11.3 1. 670 
1.4 92 6.4 1. 358 11.4 1. 675 
l 561 f 1. 367 11.5 1, 680 

t) 506 f 1. 375 11.6 1, 685 
1.7 630 6.7 1. 383 11.7 1. 689 

s 661 « 1. 391 11.8 1, 694 
1.9 691 ) 1. 399 11.9 1. 699 
2.0 719 7. 1. 407 12.0 1. 703 
2 74¢ 7.1 1.415 12.1 1. 708 
2.2 71 7.2 1. 423 12.2 1.712 
2.3 79 7.3 1. 430 12.3 1.717 
2.4 S19 7.4 1. 438 12.4 1. 721 
2.5 842 7.5 1,44 | eee 1,726 
2.6 863 7 1, 452 12.6 1.730 
2.7 884 7.7 1, 460 12.7 1, 734 
2.8 QO4 7.8 1, 467 12.8 1. 739 
2.9 923 7.9 1. 474 12.9 1,743 

0 942 | 8.0 1. 481 13.0 1.747 

l 960 8.1 1. 487 13.1 1.752 

2 977 8.2 1.494 13.2 1.756 

3 994 8.3 1. 501 13.3 1. 760 
4.4 1.010 8.4 1. 507 13.4 1. 764 
3 1. O26 8.5 1,514 13.5 1. 768 
3. 1.042 || 8.6 1, 520 13.6 1.772 
3.7 1. 057 8.7 1, 527 13.7 1. 776 
2.8 1.07 R 8 1, 533 13.8 1. 780 

9 1. ONE 8.9 1. 539 13.9 1. 784 
1.0 1. 10K 9.0 1. 545 14.0 1, 788 
4.1 l 9.1 1. 551 14.1 1.792 
4.2 l 9.2 1. 557 14.2 1.796 
1.3 0 | 9.3 1. 563 14.3_. 1, 800 
1.4 2 9.4 1, 569 14.4 1, 803 
4.5 4 v5 ). 57! 14.5 1, 807 
4.6 1.177 || 9.6 1. 581 14.6 1.811 
4.7 1. 188 7 1. 586 14.7 1,815 
4.8 1. 200 8 1. 592 14.8. 1.819 
4.9 1. 211 1.9 1. 598 | ae 1. 822 
5.0 1. 222 10.0 1. 603 
1 1. 233 10.1 1. 609 
5.2 1. 244 10.2 1. 614 
5.3 l 4 1 1.619 
5.4 1. 26 10.4 1. 625 
5 5 1. 27 1f l 630 

6 1. 28 10.6 1. 635 

7 1. 294 10.7 1, 640 

& 1. 304 10.8 1. 645 

% 1.313 10.9 1. 651 
6.0 a ; 1. 323 11.0 1. 656 

! For values of C, corresponding to equation 13, subtract 0.138 from the values given 


in this table 
For values of C; corresponding to equation 14, subtract 0.282 from the values given 
in this table. 


CONSERVATIVE VALUE OF SUBGRADE MODULUS RECOMMENDED 


Effect of variations in subgrade modulus, k—It has 
been stated repeatedly in the literature that variations 
in the modulus of subgrade reaction have a minor effect 
on the computed stresses. The aceuracy of this state- 
ment appears to depend on the range of conditions that 
are under consideration and the degree of error in com- 
puted stresses that can be tolerated. 

Figure 4 shows the effect of variations in subgrade 
modulus between 50 and 300 pounds per cubic inch on 
stresses computed for interior, corner, and edge load- 
ings for a reasonable range in values of a, the radius of 
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contact area, and h, the depth of the slab. All stresses 
are expressed as percentages of the stresses computed for 
k=100. The curves that are continuous from k=50 to 


k=300 are for stresses computed with the modulus of 
elasticity, L, equal to 5,000,000 pounds per square inch. 
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Figure 4.—Errecr ON ComputTEeD STRESSES OF VARIATIONS IN SUBGRADE Moputus, k. 
TABLE 7.—<Stress coe flicients, C,, for edge loading, computed by | TABLE 8 Values of correction factor,' K 
equation 9, p=O0.15 
or : Values of A, for different values of A in inche 
Ratio 1/b C. Ratio 1/b Ce Ratio l/b e. , 
Ra ash 
ae h=4 h h=t h=7 | h=8 | h=9)) I 
a 0. 205 6.0 1. 985 11.0 2. ARS 
 * 300 6.1.. 2 (02 11.1 2 507 
1.2 . 387 6.2 2.018 11.2 2. 60: 0 0. 140 0. O08 0. O40 -0,001 0.0382 0.062 0.087 0.111 
= . 466 6.3. 2. 034 11.3 2 614 0.1 134 ‘ O34 OOS O38 O67 ; | 
aa 540 || 6.4 2.050 || 11.4 2.623 | 0.2 ~ 47 062 017 022 | .055 | 084 | 110). 134 
1.5 60S 6.5 2 O65 11.5 2. 632 0.3 OU 137 Ong (M7 Os) lo 13 1A 
1.6 672 6.6 2. OSO 11.6 2. 640 0.4 06 O06 0390 O77 110 140 Ltt Su 
1.7 733 6.7 2. 095 11.7 2. 649 
1.8 . 789 6.8 2.110 11.8 2. 657 0 029 f O71 110 4 72 s 2 
1.9 - . 843 6.9 2.124 11.9 2. 666 0.6 Oo4 Wu 104 143 17 5 1 F 
0.7 036 oo 137 175 20s 237 at 2s 
2.0 SO4 7.0 2.139 12.0 2. 674 ON (7 2” t AM 239 26S "4 - 
2¥.. 943 || 7.1 2.153 || 12.1 2.682 | 0.9 096 M 235 | .268 | . 297 { 
32. 989 || 7.2 2.167 || 12.2 2. 690 
2.3 1. 033 7.3 2. 180 12.3 2. 699 1.0 2 178 2 22 OF 24 uM) 74 
2.4.. 1.075 || 7.4 2.194 || 12.4 2.707 | 1.1 148 04 40 2n7 | .320 | .350 | .376 | . 30 
2.5 1.116 7.5 2. 207 12.5 2.71 1.2 172 27 273 S11 44 73 41K) 1 
2.6. 1.155 7.6 2. 220 12.6 2. 722 1.3 14 200) 205 se) S46) 4122 14 
3.7.2. 1.192 || 7.7 2. 233 127 2. 730 1.4 2 2 sf H ss tt “4 ine ‘ 
2.8_. 1.228 || 7.8 2.246 || 12.8 2. 738 
2.9. 1. 263 7.9 2. 250 12.9 2. 746 ] 234 ¥ uF 374 17 440 he. is 
1.6 2543 sO 45) 42 42 4 {si} { 
3.0 1. 297 8.0 2. 271 13.0 2. 753 1.7 270 2 71 100 442 71 10s 2 
Belen 1.329 || 8.1_. 2 13 2. 761 1.724? 274 330) S75 413 4 17 02 
2. 1.361 | 8.2 13. 2. 769 
| 1. 392 8.3 13 2. 776 
3.4_- 1. 421 8.4 13 2. 784 1 To be added algebraically to the edge Coefficient, C., obtained from tat 
3.5... 1.450 || 8.5 13 2.791 obtain the edge coefficient, C’,’, corresponding to equation 15 
ae 1.478 8.6 13. 2. 798 2 When a/h is greater than 1.724, b=a and A,=0.57185 (log 10 a—0.3593 
3.7_- 1. 505 8.7 13 2. 806 
3.8 1.532 || 8.8 13. 2.813 — : 
3.9... 1.557 || 8.9 13 2.82 | The curves that are only partially complete are for 
4.0 1. 583 || 9.0 9 97 | Stresses based on a value of / equal to 3,000,000 pounds 
= oe |) Ss 2. 694 | persquareinch. The upper portiors of these curves are 
i. = . 6 9.2 2. & | . . ° ° ° 
‘A... 1.654 | 9.3 2848 | omitted since they so nearly coincide with the upper 
1.677 || 9. 2.855 | ~ : , : . Pal - : 
Fa oe foe > se? | portions of the curves for #=5,000,000 that their in- 
Mt: g4 by 2.869 | clusion would detract from the clarity of the charts. _ 
4.8.. 1.764 | 9.8 2. 882 | It is evident from these curves that the value of / 
4.9... 5 a 9.9 2 BRE : vag “ s : 
od be ‘| has no significant influence on the reiation between 
oom eo Woe | subgrade modulus and stress when, as in this case, 
5.2 1.843 || 10.2 | stresses are expressed as percentages of a basic stress 
5.3 1. 862 0.3 » = nn sflar _— , ~atnar ] 
5.4 1881 || 10.4 which is different for each curve. Therefore, the sub- 
e any il cee sequent discussion of the effect on stress of variations 
0.0 ~ Ole 6 . . . 
5.7 1.934 | 10.7 in the subgrade modulus will be confined to the curves 
5.8 1. 952 10.8 » = 
5.9. 1.969 || 10.9 | for E=5,000,000. 
6.0 roe 1. 985 11.0. 


It will be observed in the second chart from thie left 


in figure 4 that the two curves, one for the miniium 
value of a@ in combination with the maximum valve of 
h, and the other for the maximum value of @ in coinbl- 
nation with the minimum value of h, form an enyclope 
for the curves for all intermediate values of a aid /- 
In order to clarify the presentation, only these en\ clope 
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curves are shown in the other charts of this and suc- 
ceeding figures of similar character. 

Before discussing figure 4 it will be well to examine 
the available data regarding observed values of the 
subgrade modulus. Unfortunately, these data are 
very meager. It js not known if a value of 50 pounds 
per cubie inch is the minimum that may be expected 
but there is reason to believe that the maximum may 
exceed 300 pounds per cubic inch, at least in some cases. 
Therefore the range that may be encountered in prac- 
tice Is not known. 

In corner-loading tests and working with what may 
be termed synthetic subgrades, that is, earth subgrades 
consolidated in the laboratory by tamping, Spangler 
(26) observed in one very stiff clay subgrade (probably 
very dry) a subgrade modulus of the order of 1,000 
pounds per cubic inch. In another test, with a sub- 
grade of more normal characteristics, he observed that 
the apparent subgrade modulus was reduced by re- 
peated corner loading from about 275 to about 40 
pounds per cubie inch. 

In still another corner-loading test Spangler and 
Lightburn (27) found that the subgrade modulus was 
constant at a given point in the slab but varied with the 
distance of the point from the corner, being about 300 
pounds per cubie inch at the corner and about 75 
pounds per cubic inch at distances of 4.5 feet from the 
corner. Thev concluded, however, that the assump- 
tion of a uniform value of the subgrade modulus ap- 
pears to be justifiable for analytical solutions since 
stresses computed with a modulus equal to about the 
average of the two extreme values were in good agree- 
ment with observed stresses. 

In considering the values of subgrade modulus ob- 
tained in the tests by Spangler and Lightburn it is well 
to remember that the subgrades with which they 
worked were protected from the weather and were not 
exposed to natural fluctuations of moisture. 

In the Arlington tests the pavement slabs were ex- 
posed to the weather but it is necessary to bear in mind 
that only one subgrade was involved. In these tests 
the values of the subgrade modulus observed under 
normal conditions of subgrade support varied from 

bout 170 to about 280 pounds per cubic inch. 

These meager data indicate that the subgrade modu- 

s may vary over a rather wide range, the limits of 
vlich are unknown; that its value may be affeeted by 
repeated loading of the slab; and that, at the same loca- 
tion, it is likely to be different at different times. The 

levelopment of additional data is hampered by the 
resent lack of any simple method of making the re- 
juired tests over the wide range of conditions that 
‘nerit study. The situation makes it highly desirable 
o be conservative in the selection of values of the 
nodulus for use in stress computations. 

Examination of figure 4 shows that variations in sub- 
rade modulus have little effect on stresses computed 
oy the modified equation for corner loading, equation 
‘1, for small values of a and large values of h. The 
effect of variations in the modulus on interior, corner, 
ind edge stresses computed by the Westergaard equa- 


{ 


‘ions, on edge stresses computed by equation 15, and 
on corner stresses by equation 11 for large values of a 
and small values of h, is very similar. 

_ On the assumption that a range in subgrade modulus 
‘rom 50 to 300 pounds per cubic inch can reasonably be 
expected in practice, figure 4 shows that stresses com- 
puted on the basis of kK=300, may be too low by as 


| 


much as 25 percent if the modulus happens to have : 
value of 50. On the other hand, stresses computed on 
the assumption that £-=100 will be too low by less than 
10 percent if & happens to equal 50. 

In view of all the uncertainties, a value of the sub- 
grade modulus equal to 100 pounds per cubic inch is 
suggested as a reasonable figure for general use, pending 
the development of more exact information than is now 
available. 


VALUE OF E=5 MILLION POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH SUGGESTED 
FOR GENERAL USE 

Effect of variations in modulus of elasticity of concrete.— 
In contrast to the lack of data concerning the sub- 
grade modulus, there is a wealth of information with 
respect to the modulus of elasticity of concrete. Nu- 
merous investigations have demonstrated that, in gen- 
eral, the modulus of elasticity increases with age, with 
increase in strength of the concrete, and with increase in 
temperature; that it may be higher in wet concrete 
than in dry; and that it is influenced by the character of 
the aggregate. 

Thirty-five reports on the subject, published during 
the period 1928 to 1938, inclusive, snd involving many 
variables such as type of aggregate, type of cement, 
water-cement ratio, and age, give values of the modulus 


of elasticity ranging from about 1,000,000 to 7,000,000 


pounds per square inch for concrete ranging in com- 
pressive strength from about 1,000 to 7,000 pounds per 
square inch. For nearly all of the specimens involved 
in these investigations the ratio of the modulus of 
elasticity to the compressive strength falls between the 
values of 650 and 1,500 and a fair average value of this 
ratio for all the specimens is 1,000. This is in agree- 
ment with the building regulations of the American 
Concrete Institute (29) which recommend that for 
design purposes the modulus of elasticity of concrete 
be taken as 1,000 times its compressive strength. 

For concrete of the character generally used in pave- 
ment construction a range in the value of the modulus 
of elasticity from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds per 
square inch may reasonably be expected. Within this 
range it is believed that the tendency will be for the 
values to be high rather than low and the use of rela- 
tively high values in design is on the side of safety. 
The concrete used in the Arlington tests, with flexural 
and compressive strengths at 28 days of 765 and 3,525 
pounds per square inch, respectively, is believed to be 
fairly representative of the average run of paving con- 
crete. The modulus of elasticity of this concrete, as 
determined by flexure tests of beams, was about 4,500,- 
000 pounds per square inch for air-dry beams and about 
5,500,000 pounds per square inch for beams in a moist 
condition. The same range in values was observed ia 
tests on the pavement slabs themselves, the higher 
values being obtained in winter and the lower values 
in summer. 

Figure 5 shows the effect of variations in modulus of 
elasticity between 3,000,000 and 6,000,000 pounds per 
square inch on stresses computed for interior, corner, 
and edge loadings for the same range in values of a and 
h as in figure 4 and for values of k=100 and k=300. 
All stresses are expressed as percentages of the stresses 
computed for H=5,000,000. It may be concluded 
from these curves that variations in the modulus of 
elasticity between 3,000,000 and 6,000,000 pounds per 
square inch do not have a major influence on computed 
stresses and that the effect of these variations is not 
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Figure 6.—ErFrect ON COMPUTED STRESSES OF 


greatly influenced by variations in 
modulus. 

Since it is on the side of safety to use relatively high 
values of the modulus of elasticity and since it is be- 
lieved that it is representative of what may be expected 
in practice, the value of H=5,000,000 pounds per square 
inch is suggested for general use. 

Variations in radius of contact area.—The radius of 
contact area, a, appears directly in the equations for 
corner loading and, through the radius, 6, indirectly in 
the equations for interior and edge loading. Its 
marked effect on computed stresses is not readily 
apparent except by some such means as the charts of 
figure 6. 

This figure shows the effect of variations in the radius 
of contact area between 3 and 9 inches on stresses 
computed for interior, corner and edge loadings for the 
same range in values of A as in figures 4 and 5 and for 
values of k=100 and k=300. It will be observed that 
an increase in the radius, a, from 3 to 9 inches may re- 
duce the computed stress by more than 40 percent. It 
will also be observed that variations in the value of a 
have less effect on corner stresses and edge stresses 
computed by equations 11 and 15 than on those com- 
puted by equations 7 and 9. 

Values of the radius of contact area.—Figure 7 shows 
the relation between static load and contact area for 
single and dual high-pressure and balloon tires. The 
curves are based on data developed by the Bureau of | 


the subgrade 





VARIATIONS IN Rapius oF Contact AREA, 4. 


Public Roads in tests of single high-pressure and bal- 
loon tires, each in a range of sizes, subjected to static 
loads ranging from rated tire capacity to more than 
twice the rated capacity. The curves for single tires 
shown in figure 7 are closely representative of individual | 
test results throughout the entire range of loadings, 
indicating that the relation between load and contact 
area is not appreciably affected by loads in excess of 
the rated tire capacity. 

The curves of figure 7 for dual tires were developed 
from the data for single tires by assuming the tires to 
be spaced in accordance with the recommendations o! 


the Tire and Rim Association, and adding to twice the } 
contact area of one tire the area between the two tire 
impressions. 


vad 
" ere 


ire 


Figure 8 shows the relation between the wheel 
and the radius of tire contact area. These curves 
developed from those of figure 7 by assuming the 


contact area to be circular. The further assumptic !s 

made in connection with these data that they app!. te 

both static and impact wheel loads. 
All the assumptions that have been mentioned, «nd 


the additional one that the load is uniformly distri!) ted 
over the contact area, require discussion. 
ASSUMPTIONS REGARDING CONTACT AREAS OF TIRES DISC| »SED 

ra } 


ape i 


It is known that the distribution of load un 
pneumatic tire is not uniform (30) and that the 


of the tire impression tends to be elliptical rather ‘lan 
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circular. Nevertheless, it is believed that the assump- 
tion of uniform loading over a circular area equivalent to 
the measured contact area will lead to no serious error. 

In computing the contact area for dual tires from the 
lata for single tires, the area between the tire contacts 

included. Since the area between the tire contacts 

tually receives no load, this procedure has been ques- 
tloned. No tests have been made to determine the 
correctness of the assumption but very limited analysis 
of certain data developed in the Arlington tests indicate 
hat it is not wholly unreasonable. 

Unreported tests by the Bureau of Public Roads 

udicate that contact areas under impact and equivalent 
tatic loads are not greatly different for pneumatic tires 
‘{ the high-pressure and balloon types. There are also 
ata (31) indicating that the vertical deflections of 
-olid and cushion tires are practically the same for the 
‘wo types of load. While not conclusive, this informa- 
‘on appears to justify the assumption that the curves 
of figure 8 are applicable to impact loads as well as to 
‘tatie loads. 

Much additional research work is necessary to prove 
or disprove the validity of the assumptions that have 
been discussed. In the absence of such investigations 
1 1S necessary to make some assumptions and it is 
believed that those suggested are reasonable. Also, 
* the absence of more information than is now availa- 
ble, it is believed that further refinement in the use of 
existing data is unwarranted. 
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FIGURE 8.—RELATION BETWEEN WHEEL LoaAp (StTaTIC OR 
IMPACT) AND Rapius oF EQUIVALENT CIRCULAR AREA OF 
TriRE CONTACT RADII CORRESPOND TO Contact AREAS 
SHOWN IN FIGURE 7. 


Radius of contact area for edge loading.—The Wester- 
vaard analysis assumes that interior and corner loads 
are applied on circular bearing areas and that edge loads 
are applied on semicircular bearing areas. Therefore 
it is necessary to decide: (1) If the semicircle used for 
edge loading is to have the same area as the circle used 
for interior and corner loading, or (2) if the semicircle 
is to have the same radius as the circle. The first 
procedure involves the assumption of equal unit pres- 
sure on the circular and semicircular areas and the 
second involves the assumption that the unit pressure 
on the semicircular area is twice as great as on the 
circular area. 

When a wheel equipped with a single pneumatic tire 
moves along the edge of a pavement slab with depressed 
shoulders in such manner that only a part of the tire 
tread is in contact with the slab, the shape of the area 
of tire contact is undoubtedly changed but the effect 
on its areais unknown. For this case either assumption 
as to radius of contact area might be justified. 

However, the situation is somewhat different with 
respect to the dual tires that are common equipment for 
the heavier wheel loads. It is not uncommon to see 
wheels with dual tires operated so close to the edge of 
the pavement that the entire wheel load is carried by 
the inside tire. In this case the tire load is doubled 
without a corresponding increase in contact area. For 
example, assuming an 8,000 pound static wheel load 
on dual high-pressure tires, table 1 shows that 11,800 
pounds is the total impact reaction for this wheel ioad, 
and figure 7 shows a corresponding contact area of 
approximately 194 square inches. Also from figure 7 
it is found that for this same load on a single tire the 
contact area is approximately 102 square inches. The 
corresponding unit pressures are about 61 and 116 
pounds per square inch respectively. In the same man- 
ner it may be shown that the same wheel load on dual 
balloon tires may be expected to develop unit pressures 
of approximately 49 pounds per square inch over the 
full area of contact and 88 pounds per square inch when 
the load is concentrated on one tire. 
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In view of these facts it is recommended that, when 
the design is based on dual-tire equipment, the radius 
of area of contact for edge loadings be the same as for 
interior and corner loadings. Also, in view of the un- 
certainty regarding single tires, it is suggested that 
when the design is based on single-tire equipment, the 
area of contact for edge loadings be the same as for 
interior and corner loadings. If r is the radius of a 
circle then the radius of a semicircle of equivalent area 
equals ry 2 

Variations in thickness of slab, h.—The fact that the 
thickness of the slab, h, exerts a major influence on 
computed stresses is evident from the stress equations. 
Since an exponential value of h appears twice in each 
stress equation and, in the equations for interior and 
edge loading an exponential value of / is also involved in 
the derivation of the radius, b, the relation between slab 
thickness and computed stress is not a simple one. 

The relation between slab thickness and load stresses 
is shown graphically in figure 9 for two loads; one a 
static load of 8,000 pounds on a wheel equipped with 
dual high-pressure pneumatic tires, and the other a 
static load of 9,000 pounds on a wheel equipped with 
dual balloon tires. The impact reactions corresponding 
to these wheel loads are taken from table 1 and the 
corresponding radii of contact areas from figure 8. For 
the slab thicknesses ordinarily encountered in practice, 
the heavier wheel load on balloon tires gives stresses 
lower than those for the lighter wheel load on high- 
pressure tires by about 20 pounds per square inch. 
Here is justification for the requirement of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code (32) that the maximum wheel load on 
high-pressure tires be limited to 8,000 pounds and that 
on balloon tires to 9,000 pounds. It may also be noted 
that, for slabs of equal thickness, the stress due to corner 
loading is only slightly in excess of that due to edge 
loading. 

EQUATIONS FOR COMPUTING TEMPERATURE WARPING STRESSES 
PRESENTED 

Warping stresses due to temperature differential. 
Changes in the temperature of concrete produce corre- 
sponding changes in its volume. A rise in temperature 
causes expansion of the concrete and a drop in tempera- 
ture causes it to contract. 

The temperature of a concrete pavement is constantly 
changing owing to variations in air temperature and 
during these changes in air temperature, which take 
place at a relatively rapid rate, the temperature in the 
slab does not remain constant throughout its depth. 
During the heat of the day in summer the top of the 
slab is warmer than the bottom while at night the 
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reverse may be true. This differential in temperature 
between the two. surfaces of the slab causes it to warp 
| or curl and, since free warping is prevented by the 
| weight of the slab, bending stresses are developed. 

As early as 1926 Westergaard (33) presented a theo- 
retical analysis of w arping stresses due to temperature 
but their importance has not been generally recognized, 
possibly owing to the fact that in his stress computa- 
tions he assumed a rather low value for the temperature 
differential. It remained for the Arlington tests (/6) to 
demonstrate that these warping stresses may be as 
great as those produced by heavy wheel loads. 

Westergaard’s analysis covers slabs of infinite 
length and width, those of finite width and infinite 
length, and suggests a procedure to be followed ip 
slabs having finite dimensions in both directions. On 
the basis of this analysis Bradbury (9) has developed 
gener aul equi itions for the Cc omputation of te mipere iture- 
warping stresses in the edge and interior of pavement 
slabs of the usual dimensions. 

The following equations are not in exactly the same 
form as Bradbury's but they give identical results: 


Kdge Stresses 
C,Eet : 
Ore 5 (14 


[Interior Stresses 





ee ts 
ei a we, ais 

| Ket/C,+ uC 

| waa te) 9) 


in which 

o,-—MaxXimum stress, in pounds per square inch, 

in the extreme fiber at the edge of the 
slab, in the direction of slab length. At 
the extreme edge the stress at right angles 
to the edge is zero; 

maximum stress, in pounds per square inch, 

in the extreme fiber at the interior of the 
slab, in the direction of slab length; 

o, maximum stress, in pounds per square inch 
in the extreme fiber at the interior of the 
slab, in the direction of slab width ; 

I’ =modulus of elasticity of concrete, in pounds 
per square inch; 
e—=thermal coefficient of expansion and con 
traction of concrete per degree Fahret 
heit; 
t=difference in temperature between top an 
bottom of slab, in degrees Fahrenheit; 
C’, and C, are coefficients determined from 
curve in figure 10. 
In figure 10: 
L,=length of slab in inches; 
L,—width of slab in inches; 
radius of relative stiffness in inches (equation 
6); 


; 


Q 





, L 
C, corresponds to the value of ) 


» Ee 
C,, corresponds to the value of i 


The data in figure 10 are also given in table 9. 

The direction of slab warping is determined by ‘he 
relation between the temperature in the top of the -!ab 
and that in the bottom and this in turn determ ies 





whether the 


resulting stress is a tensile stress in the ‘op 
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Figure i0.-CokEFFICIENTS FOR WARPING STRESSES DUF TO 
‘TEMPERATURE. 


of the slab or a tensile stress in the bottom of the 
slab. Of course, in either case an equal compressive 
stress is created in the opposite surface. For con- 
venience the temperature differential will be considered 
positive when the top of the slab is at a higher tempera- 
ture than the bottom and negative when the top of the 
slab is at a lower temperature than the bottom. <A 
positive differential creates tensile stress in the bottom 
of the slab and a negative differential creates tensile 
stress In the top of the slab. 


TABLE q Coordinates of curve of fiquire 10 


I / I Ly : I / 

r ( r ( r ( r ¢ r ( ( 
{1 0.010 1.95 701 7.78 1. 069 
12 Oo) 5.06 S56 & 44 Os4 
283 148 6.37 64 O40 1.078 
‘4 {00 6.69 1.000 11.31 ? 

424 OS 7.07 1. 082 
L, ] 
For values of or,” greater than 11.31, the values of Cy and Cy are determine 


4 composite curve constructed as follows 


ve: 
\tend the curve plotted from the data in the above table from ( 11.31, ¢ 


P ry 
2 ) tow ard ( , =14.14, C.=1.009 ) until it intersects a horizontal line drawr 
le 
rough C,=1.042. C, or C, for all values of ~* or ~~” to the right of this intersect 


equal to 1.043 


Value of temperature di fferential.-The data deve loped 
in the Arlington tests (16) showed that the maximum 
‘emperature differential varies with the depth of the 
lab, being greater in thick slabs than in thin ones. 
Che maximum positive differential occurs in the day- 

ime and is greater in summer than in winter. The 
inaximum negative differential occurs at night and is 
nuch the same in both winter and summer. The 
published data are summerized in tables 10 and 11. 

rom these data Bradbury (9) concluded that, for 
urposes of design computations, the maximum positive 
emperature differential might be assumed as 3.0° F. 
= inch of slab thickness and the maximum negative 

liferential as 1.0° F. per inch of slab thickness. These 
appear to be reasonable figures for general use but it 
should be recognized that they are merely average 
figures and will result in computed stresses that mi iy be 


appreciably lower than the stresses that will occur at 
times in the pavement. 


TABLE 10.--Summary of values of maximum positive temperature 
differentials observed in Arlington tests on 27 days between April 
3 and June 4, 1934! 
At edge of slat 1, : . : o-4- . 
form thicknes Thickened-edge section 9-6-9 inch 


ISinches 36 inches 
from edge | from edge 


} h } F. fk 

Maximum +24 +33 +33 +31 +28 
Minimun +14 +20) +18 +17 +15 
Average +19 +27 +27 +25 +22 

Data from table 2 IC ROADS, November 1935 
TABLE 11 Summary of values of maximum temperature differ- 
entials observed in Arlington tests on 17 days d tring 1931, 1932 

and 1933 
f-inch slat 9-inch slab 
\ : iene Se ptember to Aprilto August 
. , February, in- : eli 
usI\ inclusive 
clusive 
} . - 
} 

Day Night Day Night Day Night 
I I I F I F. 
Maximum +94. 3 6.5 +15.6 6.7 +31.0 —9.2 
Minimun + 18.7 £5 +8. 2 1.3 +22. 3 —5.7 
Average +21.2 5.8 +11.8 4.1 26.9 —7.5 

Data from table ADs, November 1935 
FOR TEMPERATURE WARPING, INTERIOR STRESSES EXCEED EDGE 


STRESSES 


Value oO} the thermal coefficient of €LPANsion, The 
thermal coefficient of expansion and contraction of 
concrete depends on a number of factors, among which 
the character of the aggregate appears to be the most 
important. Data from a number of investigations 
indicate that in general the highest thermal coefficient 
will be found in concrete containing siliceous aggre- 
gates and that considerably lower values may be ex- 
pected in concrete made with granite, limestone, or 
diabase aggregates. A summary of data given by 
various authorities (34) shows values of the thermal 
coefficient ranging from about 0.000004 to about 
0.000007 per degree Fahrenheit for concrete having a 
cement content comparable to that used in pavement 
construction. 

The concrete used in the Arlington tests, with a lime- 
stone coarse aggregate and a siliceous fine aggregate, 
had a coefficient of approximately 0.000005 per degree 
Fahrenheit and this value appears to be a satisfactory 
one for general use. However, when the circumstances 
are such as to make this possible, it will be well to select 
a value appropriate for the character of concrete that is 
under consideration. 

( ‘om puted warping stresses. The Arlington tests were 
all made on slabs that varied in dimensions only in 
depth. Within these limitations the observed warping 
stresses due to temperature differential were in reason- 
ably good agreement with computed stresses. 

Stresses computed by the Bradbury equations are 
shown graphically in figure 11 for the interior, and in 
figure 12 for the edge, of slabs 10 feet wide and of vari- 
ous lengths, depths of 6 and 9 inches, and values of the 

| subgrade modulus of 100 and 300 pounds per cubic 
inch. 
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Figure 11. STRESSEs, OF 

The most striking fact shown by these curves is the 
magnitude of the maximum temperature-warping 
stresses, which are of the order of 275 and 375 pounds 
per square inch, respectively, for the 6-inch and 9-inch 
slabs. Other interesting observations that may be 
made are enumerated as follows: 

A comparison of figures 11 and 12 shows that 
maximum edge stresses are always lower than maximum 
interior stresses but the difference is not great except 
in slabs having a length less than the width. (In this 
discussion the length of the slab is considered as the 
dimension in the direction of the longitudinal axis of 
the pavement even though it may be less than the 
width of the slab.) 

Increases in the length of the slab beyond about 
18 feet for the 6-inch slab, and about 24 feet for the 
9-inch slab, have no great influence on maximum edge 
or interior stresses. Below these limits, decreases in slab 
length result in rapid reduction in stress. 

3. In the interior of the slab, ¢,=«, when the slab is 
square. When the length exceeds the width, oc, is 
greater than co, and when the length is less than the 
width the reverse is true. Between the upper limits of 
slab length that have been mentioned and the point 
at which the length equals the width, reduction in 
siab length results in rapid reduction in maximum 
interior stresses. W hen the length is less than the 
width the critical warping stress is influenced primarily 
by the width and variations in length have little effect 
on its magnitude. In contrast to this, edge stresses 
decrease continuously with decreasing slab length. 

4. For the longer slabs the maximum stresses in the 
9-inch slab exceed those in the 6-inch slab by 40 to 50 
percent. However, for slab lengths less than about 
17 feet for k= 
in the 6-inch slab exceed those in the 9-inch slab by as 
much as 50 pounds per square inch. 

5. Variations in the value of the subgrade modulus 
have no significant influence on the stresses in long 
slabs. However, for short slabs increases in the value 
of the subgrade modulus result in considerable increases 
in the computed stresses. Figures 11 and 12 show 
that the stresses in the 9-inch slab for k=300 may 
exceed those for k=100 by more than 100 pounds per 
square inch. The difference is somewhat less in the 
case of the 6-inch slab. 

This effect of subgrade modulus on temperature 
stresses is the reverse of its effect on stresses due to 
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Ficure 12.—TEMPERATURE-WARPING SrREssEs, EDGE OF SLAB. 
wheel loads where low values of the modulus give higher 
stresses than do high values. In the case of combined 
stresses due to load and temperature warping this 
reversal of influence tends to compensate somewhat for 
possible errors in computed stresses owing to the 
assumption of a subgrade modulus different from that 
which may actually exist. 

For example, assuming an 8,000-pound static wheel 
load on high-pressure dual tires, table 1 shows the total] 
impact reaction to be 11,800 pounds and figure 8 gives 
a value of a equal to 7.8 inches. For w.=0.15 and EF 
5,000,000, equation 8 gives interior stresses in a 6-inch 
slab of approximately 365 pounds per square inch for 
k=100 and 315 pounds per square inch for k=300. 
From figure 11 the corresponding warping stresses in a 
slab 14 feet long are 200 and 265 pounds per square 
inch. The combined stresses due to load and tempera- 
ture are then 565 pounds per square inch for k= 100 
and 580 pounds per square inch for k=300. 

Thus it appears that, for short slabs, variations in 
the subgrade modulus may be expected to have a minor 
influence on combined stresses. However, for slabs of 
the length commonly used in pavements, the effect of 
subgrade modulus on warping stresses is slight, with 
the result that it will have a noticeable effect on com- 
bined stresses. Therefore, the value of k=100 pounds 
per cubic inch appears to be a desirable figure fo! 
general use in the computation of combined stresses 
well as for stresses due to wheel loads only. 


TEMPERATURE WARPING STRESSES CAUSE 
CONCRETE PAVEMENTS 


MUCH CRACKING | 


Table 12 is presented to show the effect of widt! 
pavement on transverse warping stresses. The fig: 
indicate that the warping stresses in a slab 20 feet ide 
may exceed 300 pounds per square inch and ma 
more than twice as great as the stresses in a sl: ) 
feet wide. Figures such as these show the reas: 
the use of longitudinal joints in concrete paveni 
the necessity for which has been thoroughly dem »- 
strated by practical experience. 

It is evident from equations 17, 18, and 19 that ‘ie 
computed warping stress due to temperature differen 1! 
varies directly with values of the modulus of elasti 
E, the thermal coefficient, e, and the tempera: re 
differential, ¢. The stress values shown in figure !! 


and 12 are based on assumed values of EZ, e and f | \:t 
may be considered as average rather than maxin 0. 
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The value of 2) may exceed 5,000,000 pounds per square 
inch, the value of e may exceed 0.000005 per degree 
Fahrenheit and, at times, the value of ¢ is very likely 
to exceed 3° EF. per inch of slab thickness. In the 
Arlington tests (tables 10 and 11) values of the tempera- 
ture differential as high as 4° F. per inch of slab thick- 
ness were observed occasionally. Therefore the warp- 
ing stresses that may exist at certain times in concrete 
pavements having a high modulus of elasticity and a 
high thermal coefficient may be more than twice as 
creat as the stresses shown in figures 11 and 12. 


TABLE 12 Transverse te mn pe ature warping sire es in slabs 30 


long 
vi 0 Ld 
EF 5,000,000 pounds per square inch 
0.000005 
t | 3/ inches 


It should be noted also that the assumption of a 
10-foot width of slab for the computation of the longi- 
tudinal interior warping stresses shown in figure 12 
involves also the assumption that the longitudinal joimt 
offers no restraint to warping. Actually the types of 
longitudinal joints in common use may be expected to 
develop some restraint to warping and such restraint 
us may exist serves to increase the computed interior 
Warping stresses, both in the longitudinal and = trans- 
verse direetions 

It seems reasonable to conclude that the magnitude 
of the stress that may be induced by temperature warp- 
ing explains much of the eracking that takes place im 
conerete pavements which, in the past, has frequently 
been attributed to other eauses.a The possible magni 
tude of these stresses indicates the importance of the 
ise of curing methods that will protect the concrete 
from extreme changes of temperature during its early 

fe when its strength is low 

('orner warping stresses. An exact mathematical 

ilvsis of stresses produced by temperature warping 

ear the corner of a slab is not available and an ap- 

proximate solution must be used for stress computation 
Both theory and experiment (/6) indicate that the 
arping stress increases as the distance from. the 

rer along the diagonal bisector increases. The 

arping stress that is important is that which oceurs 

the point of maximum load stress. Bradbury (/ 

s developed an approximate equation for this stress, 

ich 1 

lel ‘a “ 
3(1 uw) l _ 
hinations of simultaneous stresses due to load and 
tem pe rature $ 


Cou 


rner.-When the temperature differential is positive 
roduces compressive stress in the top of the slab, 
reas corner loading produces tensile stress. There- 
‘ince the combined stress due to warping and load is 
‘han stress due to load alone, this condition requires 

rther consideration. At night, when the slab is 
Warped upward, the two stresses are of the same sign 


har 
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FIGURE 13 TEMPERATURE-WARPING STRESSES, CORNER OF 
SLAB 


and therefore the warping stress tends to increase the 
combined stress. However, the effect is not great 
since at night the temperature differential, and the 
resultant warping stress, are small. 

Corner-warping stresses computed by equation 20 
are shown in figure 13 for an assumed temperature 
differential of 1° F. per inch of slab thickness. The 
curves show no great effect of any of the variables 
considered and the assumption of a flat value for the 
warping stress of about 40 pounds per square inch 
would probably be sufficiently accurate for all prac- 
tical purposes. This value is in good agreement with 
observed values ((/8), table 14). 

Edge.—When temperature-warping stresses in the 
edge of the slab are combined with load stresses, two 
combinations require consideration. In the daytime, 
when the edge of the slab is warped down so that it is 
in contact with the subgrade, the load stresses are 
computed by Westergaard’s formula (equation 9) and 
these should be combined with warping stresses com- 
puted for the daytime temperature differential of 3° F. 
per inch of slab depth. In this case both load and 
temperature create tensile stress In the bottom of the 
slab. 

The second combination is that of maximum load 
stresses, which occur at night when the edge of the 
slab is warped upward, with the warping stresses com- 
puted for the nighttime temperature differential of 
1° F. per inch of slab thickness. For these assumed 
temperature differentials the warping stress at night 
is one-third as large as that which occurs during the 
day and it is of opposite sign from stress due to load. 
Therefore, the combined stress at night is less than the 
stress due to load alone. 


MOISTURE WARPING STRESSES CAN BE SAFELY IGNORED IN DESIGN 


Interior.—In the Arlington tests (16) it was found 
that the condition of slab warping had a negligible 
effect on the magnitude of the maximum stress pro- 
duced by a load applied at the interior of the slab. 
The maximum load stress at the interior is about the 
same at night when the edges of the slab are warped 
upward as in the daytime when the edges are warped 
down. Therefore, in the determination of the maxi- 
mum combined stress due to load and temperature 
warping, the maximum load stress should be combined 
with the warping stress produced by the temperature 
differential that occurs in the daytime. 
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Ficure 14.—Errect oF SLAB THICKNESS, SUBGRADE Mopvu.us, 


TEMPERATURE WARPING IN THE 


Moisture warping.—Since concrete expands and con- 
tracts with changes in moisture content, it follows 
that a difference in the moisture content between the 
top and bottom of a concrete pavement slab causes 
the slab to warp or curl in much the same manner as 
does a differential in temperature. When the top of 
the slab is dryer than the bottom the edges of the 
slab curl upward and when the moisture differential 
is in the opposite direction the edges of the slab curl 
downward. 

As a result of the extensive observations made in the 
Arlington tests (1/6) it was concluded that, for the cli- 
matic conditions that prevailed, the moisture content 
of a pavement slab is at a maximum, and the moisture 
gradient that causes warping is at a minimum, during 
the period from January to March. As compared with 
the conditions that prevailed during this period, it was 
found that the edges of the slab were curled upward 
during the summer months, when the top of the slab 
was dryer than the bottom, and began to curl downward 
again during the fall. 

Thus the warping of the slab caused by moisture 
differential is a seasonal change which takes place 
slowly over a considerable period of time during which 
there is opportunity for plastic yield of the concrete 
to take place. Also it was observed in the Arlington 
tests that as the seasonal warping takes place the slab 
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to warping due to the weight of the slab. Because of 
the time element and its effect on the adjustment 
between slab and subgrade and on the plastic flow of the 
concrete, it seems very probable that stresses due to 
moisture warping are not as great as the deformations 
in the concrete would indicate. 

For these reasons the strains due to moisture warp! 
that have been measured in connection with the Arling- 
ton tests cannot be translated into stress with an) 
certainty. However, the observations made indicat 
that the curvature caused by moisture is principally an 
upward warping of the edges caused by moisture loss 
from the top of the slab during the warm season of the 
year, and that the downward warping that takes place 
when the moisture in the top of the slab exceeds tliat 
in the bottom may be expected to be considerably snu:i- 
ler. Thus, during hot summer days when moisture 
and temperature differentials are both a maximum, thie 
curvature caused by one is in the opposite direction to 
that caused by the other and such stress as ma) 
caused by moisture serves to reduce rather thar to 
increase the stress due to temperature warping. >!" 
the stresses due to moisture warping cannot be eyalu- 
ated, it is fortunate that the evidence indicates that (ey I, 
may be disregarded with safety in computing the 4 
stresses in pavement slabs. 





To ignore them appears 
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TEMPERATURE WARPING IN THE 


to add some factor of safety of unknown magnitude | 


‘and importance. 

Combined stresses ——Total combined stresses due to 
load and temperature warping are shown in figures 14, 
15, and 16 for the edge and interior of slabs of different 
depths, a width of 10 feet and lengths of 10, 15, and 30 
ieet. Combined corner stresses, which are not influ- 
enced by the dimensions of the slab other than depth, 
are shown in the left part of figure 17. The assumed 
toad is an 8,000-pound wheel load on dual high-pressure 
tres. ‘The edge-load stresses of figure 14 are computed 
by equation 15 for the nighttime condition of upward 
warping and therefore the assumed temperature differ- 
ential for the warping stresses is taken as 1° F. per inch 
of slab thickness. Since the warping stresses and load 


stresses are of opposite sign, the combined edge stresses | 


ot figure 14 are less than the load stresses. For the 
reasons that have been given, the assumed temperature 
differential for the corner warping stresses of figure 17 
is also taken as 1° F. per inch of slab thickness. The 
edge-load stresses of figure 15 are computed by equation 


9 for daytime conditions and therefore the assumed 


‘DGE OF A SLAB 10 FEET WIDE. 


temperature differential for the warping stresses is 
taken as 3° F. per inch of slab thickness. The same 
differential is also used for computing interior warping 
stresses to be combined with interior load stresses in 
figure 16. 

As would be expected from the previous discussion, 
the computed corner warping stresses are small, rang- 
ing from about 30 to 50 pounds per square inch for the 
range of variables assumed, and their effect on combined 
corner stresses is practically negligible. 


REDUCING SLAB LENGTH TO 10 FEET GREATLY REDUCES COMBINED 
STRESSES 


It may be observed that in all cases, for a given thick- 
ness of slab and the same value of the subgrade modulus, 
the combined edge stresses of figure 15 are larger than 
those of figure 14. The somewhat larger load stresses 
that may occur at night (equation 15), when reduced 
by the warping stresses, are less than the lower load 
stresses of equation 9 in combination with the high 
warping stresses that occur during the day. Except in 
slabs 10 feet long the differences are of considerable 
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magnitude. In view of this, the combined stresses of 
figure 14 will be disregarded in the subsequent discus- 
sion although it should be recognized that other assump- 
tions than those which determine the curves of figures 
14 and 15 might lead to different relative values. 

Bearing in mind that the temperature warping 
stresses shown in figures 15 and 16 may be regarded as 
average rather than probable maximum values, the 
following interesting observations may be made with 
respect to the combined edge stresses of figure 15 and 
the combined interior stresses of figure 16, both being 
for a slab 10 feet wide. 

1. In slabs 30 feet long an increase in the depth of 
slab does not effect any marked decrease in the total 
combined stress. In fact, for k—300, there is a slight 
increase in interior stress as the slab thickness is in- 
creased beyond 8 inches and in the edge stress as the 
thickness is increased beyond 9 inches. 

2. In slabs 30 feet long a high value of the subgrade 
modulus results in a lower combined stress than a low 
value of the modulus, but for values between /= 100 
and k=300 the difference is not great enough to be 
significant. 

3. In slabs 30 feet long the combined edge stresses 
are somewhat higher than those in the interior of the 
slab. For an 8-inch slab the difference is about 100 
pounds per square inch for s=100 and 60 pounds per 
square inch for k=300. 

4. Reducing the slab length from 30 to 15 feet results 
in some reduction in interior stress when k=100 but 
has very little effect when k=300. In general, this 
reduction in slab length has a greater effect on combined 
edge stresses than on combined interior stresses and 
the reduction in stress is considerably greater when 
k=100 than when k=300. 

5. In slabs 15 feet long in contrast to those 30 feet 
long, a high value of the subgrade modulus generally 
results in a higher combined stress than does a low 
value of the modulus. In an 8-inch slab, interior and 
edge stresses for k=300 exceed those for k=100 by 
about 80 pounds per square inch and 40 pounds per 
square inch, respectively. 


> 


6. Reducing the slab length from 30 to 10 feet re- 
sults in an appreciable reduction in combined interior 
The combined stresses in an S-inch 
slab, as shown in figures 15 and 16, are given in table 13. 

The combined stresses which may occur in the daytime 
in the free edge of a transverse joint in a slab 10 feet 
wide are shown in the second chart of figure 17. The 
curves show that the depth of slab has a marked in- 
fluence on combined stresses but that the effeet of 
varlations in the subgrade modulus between /— 100 and 
i} 300 is negligible 

Irom the above discussion it lay be concluded, for 
the stress-producing conditions assumed, that: 

1. In slabs as long as 30 feet, the depth of slab has 
very little influence on the magnitude of combined 


interior and edge stresses 
») 


and edge stresses. 


In slabs as long as 30 feet, combined edge stresses 
and combined interior stresses of the order .of 600 
pounds per square inch are to be expected under what 
May be considered average conditions. When the 
concrete has a higher thermal coefficient and a higher 
modulus of elasticity than the values used in these 
computations and when the temperature differential 
is higher than that assumed, these combined stresses 
mav be greatly increased 


TABLE 13 Combined eda 


3. In order to effeet any significant reduction 
combined stresses in the edge and interior of the slab 
it Is necessary to reduce the slab length to about 10 feet 
In a slab 10 feet long and 8 inches thick the combined 
stresses will be of the order of 400 pounds per square 
inch as compared with 600 pounds per square inch in 
slab 30 feet long. 

4. In short slabs the depth of the slab has a very 
marked influence on combined stresses at the edge 
and interior. In slabs of any length the depth of slal 
has a marked influence on combined stresses at th 
corners and edges of free transverse joints. 

5. The é¢haracter of the subgrade, as measured 
variations in the subgrade modulus between k= 100 : 
k=300, does not have a great effect or a consist 
effect on the magnitude of combined stresses. In | 
slabs the higher interior and edge stresses are assocl 
with the lower values of the moduius while in s 
slabs the reverse is true. 
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PUBLICATIONS of the PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 


(Formerly the BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS) 








Any of the following publications may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. As his office is not connected with the 
Agency and as the Agency does not sell publications, please 
send no remittance to the Federal Works Agency. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1931. 
10 cents. 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1933. 
5 cents. 

Report ot the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1934. 
10 cents. 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1935. 
5 cents. 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1936. 
10 cents. 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1937. 
10 cents. 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1938. 
10 cents. 


HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 462 


Part |. . . Nonuniformity of State Motor-Vehicle Traffic 
Laws. 15 cents. 

Part 2 . Skilled Investigation at the Scene of the Acci- 
dent Needed to Develop Causes. 10 cents. 

Part 3. . . Inadequacy of State Motor-Vehicle Accident 
Reporting. 10 cents. 

Part 4. . . Official Inspection of Vehicles. 10 cents. 

Part5 . . . Case Histories of Fatal Highway Accidents. 
10 cents. 

Part6 . . . The Accident-Prone Driver. 10 cents. 


VISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

No. 76MP . . The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock. 25 cents. 

No. I9IMP. . Roadside Improvement. 10 cents. 

No. 272MP. . Construction of Private Driveways. 10 cents. 

No. 279MP. . Bibliography on Highway Lighting. 5 cents. 

liighway Accidents. 10 cents. 

The Taxation of Motor Vehicles in 1932. 35 cents. 

Guides to Traffic Safety. 10 cents. 


Federal Legislation and Rules and Regulations Relating to 
Highway Construction. 15 cents. 


An Economic and Statistical Analysis of Highway-Construction 
txpenditures. 15 cents. 


Highway Bond Calculations. 10 cents. 
Transition Curves for Highways. 60 cents. 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS 


No. 1279D Rural Highway Mileage, Income, and Expendi- 


tures, 192] and 1922. 15 cents. 
No. 1486D . . Highway Bridge Location. 15 cents. 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS 


No. 55T . Highway Bridge Surveys. 20 cents. 
No. 265T Electrical Equipment on Movable Bridges. 
35 cents. 








Single copies of the following publications may be obtained 
from the Public Roads Administration upon request. They can- 
not be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


No. 296MP. . Bibliography on Highway Safety. 
House Document No. 272 . . . Toll Roads and Free Roads. 


SEPARATE REPRINT FROM THE YEARBOOK 


No. 1036Y Road Work on Farm Outlets Needs Skill and 
Right Equipment. 

TRANSPORTATION SURVEY REPORTS 

Report of a Survey of Transportation on the State Highway 
System of Ohio (1927). 

Report of a Survey of Transportation on the State Highways 
of Vermont (1927). 

Report of a Survey of Transportation on the State Highways 
of New Hampshire (1927). 


Report of a Plan of Highway Improvement in the Regional 


Area of Cleveland, Ohio (1928). 


Report of a Survey of Transportation on the State Highways 
of Pennsylvania (1928). 


Report of a Survey of Traffic on the Federal-Aid Highway 
Systems of Eleven Western States (1930). 


UNIFORM VEHICLE CODE 


Act 1.—Uniform Motor Vehicle Administration, Registration, 
Certificate of Title, and Antitheft Act 


Act II.—Uniform Motor Vehicle Operators’ and Chauffeurs’ 
License Act. 


Act II].—Uniform Motor Vehicle Civil Liability Act. 

Act IV.—Uniform Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act. 
Act V.—Uniform Act Regulating Traffic on Highways. 
Model Traffic Ordinances. 








A complete list of the publications of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, (formerly the Bureau of Public Roads) classified 
according to subject and including the more important articles 
in Pustic Roaps, may be obtained upon request addressed to 


Public Road»Administration, Willard Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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